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KUNO FISCHER: AN ESTIMATE OP HIS LIFE AND WORK 

A FEW months ago there passed away, in his eighty- third year, 
one of Germany's foremost thinkers— Kuno Fischer, the his- 
torian of modern philosophy. Few men have attained to greater 
reverence in the realm of thought than this aged teacher of Heidel- 
berg. For more than thirty years he taught philosophy from the 
chair which Hegel once adorned in this beautiful seat of learning. 
For nearly a generation he was the most notable figure and most 
honored citizen of the university town, so that when students and 
people gathered in the aula to listen to the memorial address of Pro- 
fessor Windelband they felt that a prince had fallen and the com- 
munity had lost indeed a guide, philosopher, and friend. 

Kuno Fischer was born in 1824, in the Silesian village of Sande- 
walde, where his father was pastor. His life from the earliest was 
devoted to study. Gifted with a fine literary taste, even as a boy he 
reveled in the works of Homer and Plato, Schiller and Goethe. He 
entered the University of Leipzig as a student of philology, devoting 
himself to the mastery of Greek and German culture under the 
guidance of Hermann and Haupt. Thereafter he went to Halle, 
where under Erdmann and Haller he caught his enthusiasm for the 
study of philosophy, which hecame henceforth the work of his 
life. Though a hard reader, he did not withdraw himself from the 
social life of the university. He was a member of a student's Chor, 
took part in many a college escapade, and tradition says that he 
fought more than one duel, the traces of which were left upon his 
countenance. In 1847 he took his doctor's degree with notable dis- 
tinction, writing a brilliant thesis upon Plato's dialogue of Parme- 
nides. His first literary work was written while a tutor with a 
family in Pfortzheim. It was a series of letters upon the idea of 
the beautiful, which appeared in 1849 under the title "Diotima." 
Though based on the Platonic idea, one can detect already the in- 
fluence of Schelling and Hegel in his view of beauty as the ground- 
principle of the world. The love of the beautiful was, indeed, one of 
the chief elements in his life, as it was the factor which next to truth 
gave grace and charm to his writings. 
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After some years of private study, richly furnished with knowl- 
edge, he established himself as privat-docent in Heidelberg. Even 
at this early stage of his career his eloquence and literary style at- 
tracted large numbers of students to his classroom. In 1853, how- 
ever, on account of what was regarded as the pantheistic tendency 
of his teaching, he was deprived of his post. But his love for Heidel- 
berg did not cease, and for three years he lived quietly in the beau- 
tiful neighborhood, pursuing his philosophical labors and adding to 
the first volume of his history, which had already appeared, volumes 
on Spinoza, Leibniz, and Bacon. After three years of exile he re- 
ceived a call to Fichte's chair in Jena, where he taught for fifteen 
years. Eventually, in the year 1872, when Zeller vacated his chair 
to succeed Trendelenberg in Berlin, the ban was removed and Kuno 
Fischer was recalled to the scene of his early popularity and received 
with open arms. He retained a warm regard for Jena, which had 
befriended him in the days of his darkness. But his heart lay in 
Heidelberg. "Gladly will I come to Heidelberg, there to live and 
there to die"— was the answer he sent when the first invitation came 
to him to return. The word was prophetic. From that time his life 
became an integral part of the place. No event happened in which 
he had not the principal share. He was the head and front of its 
activities, its festivities not less than its more earnest projects. For 
more than a quarter of a century Heidelberg and Kuno Fischer were 
synonymous terms. He soon became the most revered professor and 
most popular teacher in the university which could count among its 
representatives such world-famed names as Schenkel, Hausrath, and 
Gass. To hear Fischer became a fashion. No matter what faculty 
a student belonged to, his curriculum was not complete without at- 
tendance upon his lectures. Whether he discoursed on the "Theo- 
dice" of Leibniz or the "Faust" of Goethe his classroom was full to 
overflowing, and year after year his teaching exercised a healthful 
and broadening influence upon the young life of Germany. Other 
teachers may have contributed more in the way of adding to the 
student's sum of knowledge, but none could compare with Fischer 
in inspiring an enthusiasm in the breasts of his hearers for the sub- 
ject he taught. 

If we inquire what were the elements of Kuno Fischer's influence, 
we should mention first of all the force of his ■personality. All who 
came into contact with him felt that he was a strong man, and his in- 
dividuality and intensity of purpose enthralled his hearers. The 
secret of his power lay in the fact that he lived what he taught, and 
his character was clearly impressed on all he said and wrote. His 
teaching combined in a wonderful degree truth and beauty, exactness 
of thought with grace of diction. His earlier studies, as we have 
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seen, were in the sphere of esthetieism, but it was in no narrow tech- 
nical sense that he conceived the idea of the beautiful. With him it 
was an element that entered into all life and work. He could not 
rest till every conception was worked out into absolute clearness of 
thought and was clothed in perfect beauty of form. Truth and 
beauty thus became the necessary constituents of all his utterances 
and gave to every lecture he delivered the character of a work of art. 
Gifted with a voice of wonderful reach and wealth of tone, which he 
knew well how to modulate so as to express, now scathing invective, 
now appreciative feeling ; possessed of a commanding presence and 
expressive countenance which quickly registered every emotion from 
playful wit to tender pathos ; and withal having at his command that 
ready, spontaneous gesture in which action answers to thought — he 
was essentially an orator. He had the preacher's gift, the eloquence 
of the ancient prophet which irresistibly laid hold of his hearers and 
bore them along with breathless attention. Well does the present 
writer remember the wonder and admiration with which he listened 
to his exposition of Kant and his lectures on Goethe. Every day 
was a fresh intellectual joy, an exhilaration and excitement. One 
knew not whether to admire more the originality of thought or the 
brilliance of language in which it was set forth. The speaker was 
not without his mannerisms. It is said that Kant used to fix his gaze 
upon a nail in the opposite wall while lecturing, that Hegel kept 
turning backward and forward the pages of his manuscript. Kuno 
Fischer invariably held a small key with both hands right before him 
and toyed with it while he spoke. While other German lecturers 
usually sat, he stood during his delivery. Not a note or scrap of 
paper was to be seen upon his desk. He was always attired with 
evident care and neatness. For an hour he held our rapt atten- 
tion, and then amid hushed awe he marched out with the air of a 
conqueror. The lecture was a finished whole. There were no ragged 
fringes or tagged-on explanations. It was a masterpiece from begin- 
ning to end. But there was no appearance of effort, no sign of what 
it must have cost him. The whole thing was clear-cut, crisp, free 
and flowing like a limpid stream. 

The professor's chair was Kuno Fischer's throne. He exerted 
his mightiest influence ex cathedra, giving his best to his students 
from day to day. He believed in the power of the spoken word, and 
preserved in his style of address the highest traditions of university 
teaching. The modern fashion of tutorial instruction, the conversa- 
tional method of question and answer, he left to others. He believed 
in sowing the seed broadcast and leaving it to germinate, in arousing 
and inspiring a love and enthusiasm for knowledge through the 
medium of sustained and exalted speech. If we would seek a par- 
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allel to the peculiar power of Fischer we must recall the effect pro- 
duced by Pichte in Jena or Schelling in Berlin, or think of the 
influence of Abelard in the middle ages, or of Victor Cousin and his 
school in Paris at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
type is almost extinct, and Kuno Fischer was the last of the orators. 

But it is when we turn to the contents of his teaching that we 
can rightly estimate his far-reaching influence. The beautiful form 
would have been powerless to make a lasting impression had it not 
been but the vehicle of an intellectual and spiritual potency which 
he possessed in a rare degree. He represented a phase of thought 
which belonged to the past; and in an age which had yielded to the 
materialistic tendencies of science he bore witness to the forgotten 
truths of idealism and strove to lift his contemporaries out of apathy 
and skepticism to a more earnest and spiritual conception of life. 

Kuno Fischer's contributions to thought were at once historical 
and literary. Very early in his career he espoused the study of 
modern philosophy. He sought to rehabilitate the past and make 
the early idealistic thinkers live again. What Edward Zeller did 
for Greek philosophy Fischer sought to do for German. Beginning 
with Bacon and Descartes, he treated in successive semesters with 
great fullness and elaboration of the life and work of Spinoza, Leib- 
niz, and Kant, and eventually of Fichte, Schelling, Schopenhauer, 
and Hegel. He endeavored to impress the German youth with ven- 
eration for the exalted figures of thought. He stood forth as a 
spiritual witness of ancient tradition and strove to show that the past 
had lessons to teach which his age in its impatience with the old and 
its restless quest for the novel was in danger of forgetting. 

Fischer was no mere technical teacher. While abating nothing 
of exactness or precision in his researches, philosophy was for him no 
narrow discipline that had to do only with abstract concepts and 
logical categories. It was a thing of life, and had relations with a 
man's whole view of the world and the manifold problems of thought 
and being which human existence presented. Poetry, art, religion, 
not less than psychology and logic, were the constituents of a true 
philosophy. He felt that it was impossible to study adequately the 
work of the thinker proper without at the same time considering the 
reciprocal relations in which he stood to the literature and social life 
of his times, Hence he adopted the practise at Heidelberg which 
he had introduced with such happy results at Jena, of lecturing on 
the great personalities of German literature— Lessing, Schiller, 
Goethe, and even Shakespeare, whom he regarded as almost one of 
the German poets. The inner meaning of "Nathan der Weise," 
"The Self- revelations of Schiller," the origin and interpretation of 
Goethe's "Faust," as well as the "Hamlet" of Shakespeare, were 
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again and again dealt with. In this way his classroom became the 
home of the broadest culture, and the youth of Germany were sum- 
moned to return to the true sources of their national greatness and 
to seek inspiration at the springs of spiritual life. 

His writings bore witness to the same truths and sought to accom- 
plish the same ends as his academical teaching. His books and his 
lectures stand in the closest relation. What he delivered viva voce 
he worked up eventually into a volume, and the same elements which 
made the spoken address so attractive— the depth of thought and 
clearness of language, the fineness of antithesis and picturesqueness 
of portraiture— contributed also to the charm which not scholars 
only, but the cultured world generally, have found in his works. He 
has a method of his own. He is no mere reporter of others' views'. 
He deals with the contents of history as the artist deals with his 
materials. He is a creator at whose plastic touch the figures of the 
past stand forth in living reality. In his great work, ' ' The History 
of Modern Philosophy," he concentrates his attention upon those 
thinkers whose systems have been epoch-making, around whom he 
groups the various tendencies of their times. His history bears thus 
the character of a series of brilliant biographies rather than the 
aspect of a continuous narrative. He believes in the personal ele- 
ment in philosophy. A man's thought is the outcome of his life. 
It takes its trend and tone largely from those formative elements- 
temperament, environment, education— which have made the man 
what he is. Hence each volume of Fischer's is a biographical study, 
complete in itself, which sets before us the man as he lived and 
thought. The details of his early life, the political and social cir- 
cumstances amid which he moved, the origin and occasion of his 
writings, his relation to his times and his influence upon his age- 
all go to form a well-rounded picture of each successive figure in the 
history of philosophy. 

But Kuno Fischer's "History," though distinguished by its bio- 
graphical and literary form, is not lacking in scientific accuracy or 
philosophical originality. On more than one occasion his work has 
given a new direction to speculation and has overturned an accepted 
judgment in history. He is the only German who has done justice to 
Bacon, and is the first who has given him his rightful place in his- 
tory as the father of English philosophy. He subjects the famous 
essay of Macaulay on Bacon to a scathing criticism, ridiculing his 
distinction between theoretic and practical philosophy and his claim 
that Bacon's merit lay wholly in his being what he calls a practical 
philosopher. Bacon, says Fischer, was a theoretic thinker not less 
than a practical. He thought too highly of the practical mind of 
man to lessen or straiten the theoretic. But as a matter of fact all 
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philosophy, according to Fischer, is practical, even if we take 
Macaulay's test — that of meeting the wants of man. For man's 
needs must not be limited, as Macaulay limits them, to his material 
wants. The desire for knowledge, the insatiable yearning for truth, 
which is a permanent human instinct, must be regarded, not less 
than those of ordinary life, as among the needs of man ; and philos- 
ophy in so far as it responds to that longing is practical even though 
no material result may accrue. "As long as the desire of knowl- 
edge, ' ' says Fischer, " is an active want in our inmost nature, so long 
must we strive to satisfy this want. . . . So .long as religion, art, and 
science actually exist as an intellectual creation by the side of the 
physical, so long will man feel the necessity to direct his attention 
to those objects and to produce within himself a copy of the ideal 
world as well as a copy of the world of nature. In other words, he 
will feel himself practically compelled, by an internal necessity, to 
attempt the theoretic cultivation of the mind." This has been the 
aim of all so-called theoretic thinkers, and Bacon was no exception. 

Again, the striking volume on Kant which Fischer published in 
1860 made an epoch in Kantian study, and has created the neo- 
Kantian movement, which, with its motto ' ' back to Kant, ' ' has been 
so fruitful in modern thought. 

Not less significant has been his last work, his book on Hegel, 
with which in 1901 he closed his series of volumes on the history of 
modern philosophy. Here, too, he has succeeded in reviving an 
interest in the great master of idealism by stripping his philosophy 
of its scholastic excrescences of form and bringing into prominence 
its unique merit, the idea of a spiritual development in history. 

It might have been expected that a man endowed, as Kuno 
Fischer undoubtedly was, with exceptional gifts of thought and 
expression would not have contented himself with merely repro- 
ducing the ideas of others, but would have sought to make an orig- 
inal contribution to philosophy. It is true that he has nowhere 
defined his standpoint in any separate systematic treatise. Yet he 
was not without his Weltanschauung, and his originality lies in his 
conception of historical development, of which his history is the 
expression. No one can read his books without clearly recognizing 
his faith in the spiritual source of all reality— in the essential ration- 
ality of the world and in the "one increasing purpose" which runs 
through the ages. 

He stands between the two greatest thinkers of German idealism 
—Kant and Hegel. He is debtor to both. For him these two 
thinkers were complementary. From Hegel he derived his view of 
the infinite evolution of the categories of thought. While with Hegel 
he held that human thought ought to be absolute thought, he none 
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the less acknowledged with Kant that it never actually attains its 
ideal. Prom this standpoint, therefore, he regarded all philosophical 
systems as only relatively true. No single philosophy, not even 
Hegel's, had uttered the last word. The past is embodied in the 
present, the present contains the potency of the future. 

The only independent work which Fischer published— his "Logik 
und Metaphysik," the second edition of which appeared in 1865— 
is in agreement with the view presented in his ' ' History. ' ' In this 
work the category of development, which is the great idea of the 
nineteenth century, he elaborates as the fundamental principle of 
logic as well as of metaphysics— a development which is never com- 
pleted, but which is ever bringing forth new contrasted elements, 
which, again, become the moments of a new synthesis, only to break 
forth again in new antitheses. The two great antitheses in life and 
history are, for him, intellect and will. This contrast of the theoretic 
and the practical, this relation of thought and action, he regards as 
the basis of German idealism, and he traces its development from 
Leibniz and Kant, through Fichte and Schelling, to Hegel and 
Schopenhauer. 

In his own personal life these two elements were strongly marked. 
Intellect and will form the outstanding features of his personality. 
He was a man of great mental vigor and masterful purpose. He 
held his convictions with tenacity and could ill brook opposition. 
He had a high ideal of his life work, and his whole character and 
bearing were in keeping. There was something grand and severe, 
almost solemn, about his manner— a certain reserve and self-re- 
straint—which repelled strangers and prevented them from ap- 
preciating his character. But behind the cold exterior there beat a 
warm heart which disclosed itself to his few intimates. Among those 
in earlier life are to be mentioned Strauss, the author of the ' ' Leben 
Jesu," and Gervinus, the historian of German poetry. Among the 
later friends with whom he came into closest relations were Goet- 
tling, Siebeck, and the jurist Roeder. 

His family life was simple and happy. He had one son and two 
daughters, who, with his grandchildren, brightened his latter years. 
In earlier life, while he was professor at Jena, a singularly beautiful 
relationship subsisted between his father and himself. The old pastor 
on the death of his wife came to live in his house. Regularly every 
morning at seven o'clock the aged father took his place in the class- 
room to listen to the lectures of his distinguished son. 

Kuno Fischer loved Heidelberg with passionate fondness. In 
later years his house stood on the other side of the Neckar, looking 
down upon the winding river and across to the "Schloss" in its rich 
setting of trees. His life was passed in strenuous thought and simple 
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pleasures, marked by few incidents. Of an afternoon he might be 
seen taking his walk, accompanied by one of his daughters or by 
Professor Roeder, through the woods to the Koenigs-Stuhl which 
crowns the heights. There he would rest awhile and drink a glass of 
beer, and then return to spend the evening in work. He took, 
indeed, a deep interest in the affairs of the town, but for the most 
part his life was lived in the quietude of his academical activity. 
He deserves to be remembered as one of the great figures of our age 
in the realm of thought and literature. He has passed away in the 
fullness of years and of achievement, There was a beautiful com- 
pleteness both in his life and in his work. By the purity of his 
character not less than by the high purpose of his teaching he has 
been one of the most potent spiritual forces in stemming the flood 
of materialism and skepticism which in the latter decades of the 
nineteenth century has been overflowing the thought of Germany. 

Archibald B. D. Alexander. 
Langbank, Scotland. 

PSYCHOLOGY AS SCIENCE OF SELF 

II. The Nature op the Self 

ONCE more to take account of stock, the following conclusions 
have been reached : The basal fact of psychology, implied both 
by idea and by mental function, is the conscious self; 1 this self 
stands in close relation to a body ; and its varying experiences may, 
in part, be "explained" and classified by reference to correlated 
non-physical phenomena — in particular by reference to nerve excita- 
tions, to muscular contractions, and to organic accommodations and 
controls. This self, finally, is no philosopher's or epistemologist 's 
self : it should not, for example, be characterized as free, responsible, 
or endless, and the question of its more or less ultimate reality is 
never raised. 2 The psychologist takes for granted, without meta- 

1 This expression is, of course, tautological, but is employed to distinguish 
the conception of self from the Lockian concept of " soul " or " spiritual sub- 
stance " which, on his view, might conceivably not be conscious. The statement 
that the self is basal fact of psychology does not, it may be added, forbid the 
psychologist to occupy himself temporarily with " idea," " function " or " ex- 
perience " of the self, supposing that lie always keeps in mind its abstract 
nature. 

J If I understand the criticism of my teaching expressed by Mr. W. Boyce 
Gibson in a sympathetic review (Mind, 1906, N. S., 57, pp. 100 ff.) of " Der 
doppelte Standpunkt in der Psychologie," I should meet his objection that I 
neglect " the point of view of the personal experient," which is also " a teleo- 
logical point of view," by urging that this neglected point of view is (as Mr. 
Gibson indeed implies) a philosophical standpoint and thus outside the domain 
of the psychologist as such. 



